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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions Single copies, $.15. 
Make checks payable to Our Dumb Animals. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
meeded. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
teturned unless accompanied by a _ self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
except by arrangement. 
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OQ in Nevada, in the upland rimrock and high plateaus, wild horses roam through 
the magnificent scenery of that State. The ancestors of these beautiful wild horses 
were brought to this continent by the Spaniards, and their descendants stay within their own 
chosen domain, braving the elements, pitting their strength against other wild life which 
use Nevada as a home. 


These wild horses are being hunted with the aid of aerial observers and trucks carry- 
ing modern cowboys with lassoes. When a mustang is spotted, it is chased over the desert 
by truck until it is exhausted. Then the horse is caught and sold to canneries at six and a 
half cents a pound. 


Nature Magazine told in an article what happens to the unfortunate animals that sur- 
vive the chase. “‘At the end of the chase, when the horses have been driven into a corral, 
wranglers resort to what is known as “nose hobbling.” The horses’ nostrils are slit with a 
pocket knife, and baling wire is run through the slits and twisted to close, partly, the nos- 
trils so the horses cannot breathe sufficiently to run away.” 


What a horrible, cruel end for these beautiful and proud animals! It seems to us that 
the government should find ways and means for developing a refuge for wild horses where 
they could be properly protected in much the same way as the buffalo problem was handled. 
These beautiful wild horses are, in many cases, descendants of animals brought by early 
settlers, and no one should be permitted to treat them cruelly or needlessly kill them. 


It is estimated that only about 500 mustangs remain in Nevada and they face impend- 
ing extinction if nothing is done. 


We urge our members and friends to write to their Congressmen and Senators and 
ask that a wild horse refuge be established by the Federal government to shelter the rem- 
nants of herds in various western states. If we all cooperate, perhaps we can save these ani- 
mals—if not, the men with the screaming airplanes and trucks and nose-hobbling tactics 
will get them. The wild horses deserve a better fate than that. 


\ 
E. H. H. 


Friends 


MONG the twelve points of the Scout 

Law we find five which apply direct- 

ly to the actions of Ashby Cub Scouts, Pack 

40 in collecting much needed cloth and 

blankets for the use of our Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital. 

A Scout is Helpful, Friendly, Kind, 
Cheerful and Thrifty. These are the five 
points mentioned, to say nothing of the 
slogan, “Do a Good Turn Daily,” which 
must have motivated these splendid boys 
who went from door to door collecting 
this material. 

We thank these boys from the bottoms 
of our hearts and we know that the satis- 


faction they derived from helping the sick 
and injured animals in our Hospital was 
a reward in itself. 

We want to introduce these boys to our 
many readers. In the picture above, on 
the truck, left to right, are James Catalini 
and Guy Helander; back, left to right, are 
David Hay, Jerry Stephens, Philip Hop- 
kins, William Atherton and Walter Koski, 
Jr.; front, left to right, Rodney Fors, 
Dwight Horan, John Mickola, Eric Aho 
and Kenneth Hyatt. 

The picture below shows our ambulance 
driver unloading the ambulance full of 
this material at our Hospital's gates. 


URGENT! 


Please contact the U. S. Repre- 
sentatives from your district and 
ask them to support compulsory 
Humane Slaughter Legislation. 

It is most important, also, that 
you contact your U. S. Senator 
and request a “No” vote on 
Senate Bill No. 1213. This bill 
must not be passed! 


It’s a Dog’s Life 
In the Classified Ads 


By Roderick Wilkinson 
Ho“ beings usually begin their 
lives importantly announced by a 
small classified advertisement, and end 
it the same way. 

Dogs are not quite so fortunate. They 
start-their lives with an advertisement such 
as this one which appeared in a Friona 
(Texas) newspaper: 

“WANTED: A home for a three- 
months-old puppy, housebroke except 
when very happy.” 

Thereafter it is usually a dog’s life in 
every sense, as far as advertising is con- 
cerned. Poor animals! The classified 
columns show almost daily examples of 
how dogs are mishandled in print as, for 
instance, in this advertisement which ap- 
peared recently: 

For Sale: Two puppies. Prize winning 
parents—both males.” 

Or in this one from the Personal 
Column of The Times, (London): 

“What about a Boxer? Guard, com- 
panion or nursemaid.” 

Advertising history is dotted with these 
curious little doggy notices which pop up 
every year or so. Here is one which ap- 
peared as long ago as the mid-nineteenth 
century: 

“WANTED—an accomplished poodle 
nurse. Wages one pound per week.” 

And another one from the pages of 
bygone days is: 

“Ten shillings reward. Lost by a gentle- 
man, a white terrier dog, except the head 
which is black.” 

Then there was the Torquay Hotel no- 
tice which said that, “Guest dogs will be 
charged for according to their social stand- 
ing.” 

However much of a boon advertising 
may be to humans, it certainly plays tricks 
with our pets. 
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Sleepy Time Animal 


OW unusual are the ways some of 
our animal friends sleep, when na- 
ture rings the bedtime bell! Some sleep 
for months at a time, both day and night. 
Some sleep during daylight only, and some 
spend eighteen out of every twenty-four 
hours in sleep. Then some of these crea- 
tures sleep with their eyes wide open; 
some sleep standing up for they are not 
built to lie down comfortably. Others 
sleep hanging upside down, and some have 
well prepared beds in which they sleep. 
Some animals apparently never know the 
deep slumber enjoyed by mankind. Yet, 
in its Own way every creature gets the 
physiological rest necessary to its welfare. 
Doubtless you have noticed your cat 
taking a nap while sitting up? But when 
he wants a good snooze, kitty “curls up.” 
In warm weather a dog usually lies down 
and straightens out on its side. But if 
cold, it will also “curl up,” holding feet 
next to body, and nose will likely be tucked 
into fur. 

South American sloths take rest to an 
extreme. Hanging upside down in damp 
tropical forests, these tree dwellers doze 
eighteen hours a day and appear half 
asleep even when awake. 

African elephants sleep erect. On reach- 
ing cumbersome maturity, adults of these 
species may remain standing the last thirty 
or forty years of their lives. African ele- 
phants can kneel and lie down but they 
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When nature rings the bedtime bell . 


By Jewell Casey 


prefer to remain aloft on their sturdy limbs. 

In contrast, Asiatic elephants favor re- 
cumbent sleep. They normally take their 
rest in two shifts, from about 10 A.M. to 
midafternoon, and from 11 P.M. to 3 A. 
M. 

Horses, like African elephants rest better 
afoot. When a horse is lying down, its 
weight cramps the muscles and restricts 
the under lung. As a horse dozes off, a 
muscular reaction locks the leg joints in 
place. 

Hogs, with their snouts, root out holes 
in the earth and fill them with trash, leaves 
or grass and make huge beds, and then 
when the weather turns cold the wise ani- 
mals burrow into the beds. 

On the other hand, ruminants such as 
cows and sheep sleep very little, if at all. 
In respose the cud chewers keep the thorax 
upright, seldom lying down flat. Physiolo- 
gists believe there may be a connection 
between the animals’ wakefulness and 
their digestion. 

Bats hibernate in caves, barns or other 
outbuildings during winter and sleep dur- 
ing daylight hours in warm weather, where 
they hang head down hitched up by their 
sharp toes. A mother bat lets her young 
one cling to her body while she is sleeping 
or when in flight until it is old enough to 
remain alone. She then hangs it up to 
await her return. 

You know that many birds sleep in 


trees, and do you wonder why they don’t 
fall from their tall perches? Well, it is 
because tendons in their legs close their 
toes tightly around the limb. As the 
weight of the bird’s body bends the ankle 
joints, tendons automatically force the toes 
into a tight curve. Asleep, the bird keeps 
its balance—even in a stiff wind. 

Snakes, having fixed eyelids, cannot 
blink or close their eyes. They rest lightly, 
constantly alert to moving objects. 

Fishes’ eyes, similarly, are ever open. 
But at bedtime, fish may settle to the bot- 
tom of a stream or aquarium, seemingly 
wrapping themselves in rest, retreating in- 
wardly from their watery world. 

Sleeping habits of whales remain a 
mystery. The fact that many have been 
struck by ships at night, however, suggests 
that these vigorous, intelligent mammals 
require deep rest comparable to that of 
man. Perhaps they, like sea cows, simply 
turn over and float like logs. 

Members of the monkey family love 
comfort. Each orangutan builds its own 
bedlike platform of branches and leaves 
in a tree. If rain should fall, it covers up 
with leaves. Orangutans hate to get up. 

Young gorillas and some females build 
tree nests. But adult males, weighing up 
to 600 pounds, get too heavy to climb. 
They are apt to gather a crude nest cf 
leaves at the foot of a tree, lean back 
against the trunk, and call it a day! 
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He eyed me, speculately . . . 


Y cat Siamie, likes to take a bath! Since everyone seems 
to think that this is rather unusual—for cats, that is— 
I'd like to tell you about him. 

A pet of some sort is almost a necessity in the life of any child. 
They acquire a feeling of responsibility for the well-being and 
the happiness of the animal—dog, cat, pony, anything alive. 
They soon begin to love, and to be proud of “their own.” They 
escape the boredom and loneliness that so often leads the child 
into byways which we call juvenile delinquency. 

Older folks need pets, too. The childless ones, or the lonely 
ones whose children have left the home nest. 


Adopted 


OGS are usually hungry but not as hungry as our big shep- 

herd dog pretended to be. We fed him generously each 
night, but in the morning he would hold out his paw and bark 
for food. 

The mystery was solved when I watched to see if he ate his 
food. 

He would fill his mouth with food, walk across the road, 
where he put it down under a bush, returning for another load 
and doing the same again until all his food was delivered. 

My curiosity aroused, I went over to see why he was doing 
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You Know! 


By Rose Herzog 


My cat is a pure-bred Siamese, with papers and everything. 
But he is a “Blue-tip,” which some folks consider less valuable in 
“cat aristocracy” than the “Brown-tip.” 

But when I decided to get a cat, I knew little about cats in 
general, and Siamese cats in particular. So when this tiny bundle 
of fur crawled up on my lap and looked me straight in the eye— 
Siamese cats are the only cats that do this—his round blue eyes 
and contented purr completely sold me. This was my cat! 

I really did intend to get a book about Siam, and give him a 
suitable name. Something “high-faluting.” 

But I am a working girl, “career woman,” if you want to make 
it sound nice. So I had chopped liver—but no name! The 
kitten entrenched himself under my studio couch, and I had to 
call him something, so I got down on my hands and knees and 
said, “Siamie . . . Siamie . . . come out!” And he came. . 
so after that it seemed a little silly to name him anything else. 

About a month later . . . rushing around, getting ready to go 
to work . . . bath water running . . . the phone rang. I turned 
off the water and went to answer. On my way back to the bath- 
room, I heard a great splashing around! What in the world? 

Rushing to the door I saw my cat in my bath water, splashing 
around for all the world like a bird! He eyed me, speculately, 
then hopped out onto the bath mat and dried himself with his 
tongue. 

Well! I didn’t know if he was lazy, or just smart! After 
all, it made his cleaning up job much easier. So I got him a 
yellow plastic dish-pan, so he could have his own tub! 

He likes to ride in the car. He loves company, especially 
children. He plays hide and seek with me. And he looks down 
on other cats. I don’t think he believes he is a cat! 

But he loves liver and cat food and cat-nip. And as I said 
before—you never know! 


€ By L. C. McCullough 
this. I saw, under the bush, a small shepherd mother-dog with 
three tiny puppies. She was happy with her family and most 
friendly to me. 

Upon close examination, I found her hind legs badly mangled 
from some accident. We doubled old Shep’s food supply and 
let him continue to feed his adopted family. 

Later we found a home for all the puppies, and when the 
mother-dog’s hind legs healed and she could move about, we 
gave her to an old Pima Indian who wanted her. 
has a good home with him. 


She now 
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M* neighbor, Mary Drennan and I, have a number of in- 
terests in common. By interests, 1 mean dogs, cats. With 
the exception of “George”, Mary’s huge black and white cat, 
all our animals are normal! creatures. 

George, on the other hand is, or rather was, a misfit in the 
animal world—a beast devoid of character or personality. For all 
the animation he showed, he might just as well have been made 
of plaster of Paris. He never played or crawled up on a lap 
to be petted. He never begged for food, never sharpened his 
claws on the furniture, never looked for mice in the pantry. In 
fact, I never saw him do anything but sit and stare blankly into 
space. 

“I think your cat’s “tetched,” I told Mary one afternoon when 
we were discussing our pets. 

“No,” she said in quick defense of her George. “He's all 
right mentally, I’m sure. You see, his mother was a stray. She 
came to the apartment house where we were living, had her 
kittens in the basement and then desrted them. All but George 
died. 

“After he grew to be a big cat, I’d take him on a leash to a 
little park close to the apartment. In all his three years, he 
never saw another animal or was outside alone. Is it any wonder 
that he’s simply stunned by so much outdoors, and frightened by 
the animals that look holes through him?” 

“If he were mine,” I said, “I'd put him outside and leave him 
alone for short periods. 

From time to time, Mary reported on the progress George 
was making in his new environment. “I think he likes Minerva,” 
she said one day. “They sniff noses, then George swishes his tail 
and acts real kittenish.” 

Almost three weeks passed before I had an opportunity to 
call on Mary again. Usually, I drive the short distance between 
our farms, but this, being a particularly pleasant day, I decided 
to walk. 

As I proceeded down the road—with Mr. Blue, Sheila, Pump- 
kin, the cat, and Charlie, the duck following—George and his 
phobias were the farthest thoughts from my mind. What I 
didn’t suspect at the moment, was that my little entourage har- 
bored a green-eyed monster that was soon to set our immediate 
environment on end. 

Mary looked up from her flower bed as we approached. “I 
see you have your family about you,” I said, and added, “George 
seems happy.” 

“He is,’ Mary beamed. 
his fears.” 

While Mr. Blue visited Mary almost daily, this was his first 
glimpse of George and he was all interest. With ears arched 
and tail wagging, he advanced on George with an, “Oh boy! 
new fields to conquer” expression in his big, round eyes. 

George, watching the dog’s approach, appeared undecided as 
to whether to run or to stand his ground. While he was making 
up his mind, Mr. Blue covered the distance that separated them. 
Dog and cat sniffed noses, then Mr. Blue proceeded to massage 
George’s back with his teeth—a treatment that brought a 
dreamy expression to the cat’s eyes, and a loud purr from his 
throat. 


So engrossed were Mary and I in a demonstration of how to 


“I think he’s completely cured of 
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Mr. Blue keeps an eye on a pair of ccanselientad cats 


win friends, that we were unaware of Pumpkin’s entry into 
the group. In fact, it was not until he landed squarely on George's 
back, that we were consciously mindful of his presence. 

That Pumpkin was angry about something, there could be 
no doubt. He scratched and he bit; he rolled George over and 
pummeled him with his hind feet. 

And all the time this was going on, Mary and I just stood 
there, too dumbfounded to do anything but stare. 

Finally, George broke away, dashed across the lawn and 
climbed the nearest tree. Pumpkin caught him before he reached 
the first limb and down they came, George first. Making the 
most of his advantage, Pumpkin was all over his enemy, snatch- 
ing out fur by the mouthfuls. 6 

The noise was deafening, but over it I could hear Mary 
scream, “They're killing George! Make them stop!” 

Apparently, Mr. Blue thought she was addressing him, for he 
waded in, tossing cats right and left. 

The whole episode consumed not more than two or three 
minutes, but it seemed longer. 

“What started it?” Mary wailed. , 

“Jealousy, I think,” I said. “Pumpkin never couid stand to 
have Mr. Blue notice another cat.” 

At that moment, George left off licking his wounds and with 
a deep growl, took after Pumpkin, who had been watching 
him with narrowed eyes and twitching tail. 

“Here we go again,” I said, “but Pumpkin, turning tail, lit 
out for home. 

“Maybe it’s just as well this happened,” I told Mary. “George 
knows now he can defend himself if he must.” 
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Marvel 


By Frank Madigan 


RACTICALLY unknown even in Aus- 

tralia, and seldom heard of in the rest 
of the world, the Echnidna is one of the 
wonders of that unique family of Aus- 
tralian mammals, the marsupials, or 
pouched animals. 

It shares with the platypus the distinc- 
tion of being a warm-blooded creature 
which lays eggs, hatches its young, and 
then rears them with milk. 

Even more remarkable, the Echidna 
grows a pouch that is used for maternal 
purposes only. The mother lays an egg 
which she keeps in her pouch until a funny 
naked little body emerges to be fed on 
milk from a gland in her pocket. As soon 
as the young reach maturity and are old 
enough to fend for themselves, the pouch 
closes up. 

This prickly little fellow resembles a 
porcupine, but this is where the relation- 
ship ends, for it is in no way related to the 
porcupine family. It is a spiny anteater. 

This peculiar animal is about eighteen 
inches long and its back and side are 
covered with yellowish pointed quills two 
inches long. Unlike the porcupine it is 
soft and furry underneath. It has intelli- 
gent black eyes, a long darting tongue 
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like that of the anteaters, no teeth, a hard- 
ened snout, and, last but not least, strong 
digging limbs armed with claws. The 
front ones acting as spades and garden 
forks and the hind ones as combs for its 
thick hair. It is the most efficient digger 
imaginable and its mighty claws make 
short work of an anthill. When fright- 
ened it disappears into the ground like a 
flash, or, rolls itself up into a ball. 

The menu for the anteater is a very 
simple one—ants! Red, black, and brown 
ants, which it catches by thrusting its sticky 
tongue into an anthill and wriggling it 
about until it is covered with ants. Then 
it rubs them into small pieces with its snout 
and down the “red lane” they go. 

It is just as well the Echidna does not 
know the classics, or it would get an in- 
feriority complex! The original Echidna 
of ancient mythology was the female 
monster who was half human and half 
snake. Echidna had a collection of rela- 
tions guaranteed to cause nightmares, in- 
cluding Medusa, her grandmother, who 
was one of the three Gorgons and had 
snakes for hair, and Echidna’s children 
were two-headed dog and a three-headed 
monster. 


Your 


By You ‘n’ You ‘n’ You 


Editor's Note: As a matter of interest, 
we would like to share with you some of 
the letters we receive from subscribers tell- 
ing us just how they became acquainted 
with our magazine and how subscriptions 
to libraries and other institutions have been 
a very real means of promoting character 
building and kindness to animals. Please 
refer to our back cover. 


“Our schools who use your magazine 
say that it is absolutely tops in interest, in- 
formation, and instruction. I only wish we 
could order one for every classroom—we 
couldn’t do better. 

Congratulations to all of you for your 
continued excellent publication!” 


Miss Gwendolen A. Elwell, Dir. Art Ed., 
Portland Public Schools, Portland, Maine. 


“I have just read one of your OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS magazines which a 
friend loaned me. 1 would like to sub- 
scribe to it....” 

Mrs. Julian Mitchell, 
Victoria, B. C. Canada. 


“We have been receiving OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS for a number of years ap- 
parently as a gift but we know not whom 
to thank. Grown ups as well as the 
children enjoy it immensely (especially 
the librarians) .” 

Mrs. David E. Burnham, Librarian, 
Clinton, Conn. 


“Have always enjoyed reading this 
magazine, which | have taken from the 
library whenever I could get it.” 

Mrs. Rita Heald, 
Carlisle, Mass. 


“I saw your magazine for the first time 
at the Public Library here in Weymouth.” 


Winifred Mathews, Weymouth, Mass. 


“When I was sick a friend brought me 
three copies of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
I liked them so much that I would like to 
take advantage of your special offer... .” 


James W. Young, Irving, Texas. 
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By Vida C. Ungaro 


ON’T let all that fur fool you... . 

Despite the canine disguise, Bum- 

mie is really the “polite equivalent to 

man,” which is Webster's definition of a 
“gentleman.” 

It doesn’t mean that he is a “Mr. Fancy 
Paws” either. When it comes to humble 
background, Bummie graduated with 
honors from the “Canine School of Hard 
Knocks!” 

He was rescued as a “wayside waif” 
eleven years ago by his present owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Frost. Fascination 
for turning wheels made a daredevil of 
Bummie who daily courted danger with 
the passing automobiles. He had been 
stopping more traffic than Marilyn Monroe 
until he wound up in the unglamorous 
atmosphere of the Ewing Township Police 
Station. Like all true soldiers of fortune, 
Bummie came through most of his ad- 
ventures unscathed, except for a slightly 
off-colored nose that turned from a black 
olive shine to lusterless grey—souvenir of 
his narrow escape from one of those fas- 
cinating wheels. 

Bummie must have started being a 
gentleman while seated on the desk be- 
side the Chief of Police. This was not 
an easy accomplishment for a fella who 
was all covered with fleas, sitting in jail, 
but he displayed enough dignity to win 
himself a reprieve from the gas chamber, 
with his agreeable manner, and a home 
with the Frosts. 

Bummie’s sense of good breeding makes 
him a perfect gentleman about the house. 
Well aware of the family pattern, he 
knows when car traveling is to include 
him, but won’t complain if he is not per- 
mitted to go along. He regards the family 
car with a strong sense of ownership and 
it hurts him to relinquish his place when 
the garage attendant takes over for re- 
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pairs, but rather than create a scene, Bum- 
mie leaves quietly. When minding the 
parked car, he takes his responsibility 
seriously and children can’t tempt him 
from his place at the wheel. It never 
fails to amuse pedestrians peering in at this 
chubby teddy bear sitting behind the wheel, 
looking straight ahead. 

As for meeting neighbors, Bummie’s 
personality has given his mistress wonder- 
ful opportunities for getting acquainted. 
His welcome to that “someone who has 
just moved nearby” includes sitting down 
in the road, extending a paw in greeting. 
You get a better welcome from Bummie 
in the summer—not that he’s less cour- 
teous in the winter—but if there’s ice un- 
derneath him, he refuses to sit up for any- 
one. As a new neighbor summed it up: 
“He’s got more sense than we have.” 

Bummie recently had his first experience 
with surgery when he underwent a major 
operation. The two doctors and nurse in 
attendance had to admit Bummie took it 
like a man and made an excellent patient 
for two weeks. Nature of the operation 
necessitated partial removal of his tongue. 
But then who needs a tongue when you 
have a pair of eyes like Bummie’s to do 
the speaking! Bummie’s ability to re- 
member displayed itself vividly when he 
had to return to the hospital for several 
post-operative treatments. Remembering 
its painful connection, he would always 


avoid the operating room and make a bee- 
line in the direction of the washroom each 
time. 

After the operation he had to change 
his eating habits and eat from a tablelike 
arrangement (pictured in photo) for better 
food intake. It doesn’t seem to interfere 
at all with his appetite which is hardier 
than ever, proving it takes a dog to eat off 
the floor, but only a “gentleman” could 
enjoy table dining. 

The Frosts say that living with a gentle- 
man like Bummie helps their manners, 
too. They are careful never to raise their 
voices in small family discussions, es- 
pecially when Bummie is eating for he 
refuses to finish his meal and leaves the 
room. Arguments are distasteful to him 
and offend his gentle nature. Rather than 
disturb his dinner, the Frosts put off their 
minor disagreements (existing in every 
healthy marriage) until Bummie has fi- 
nished eating. By that time they've for- 
gotten what it was they meant to tell each 
other off about.” Added to his accomplish- 
ments, Bummie holds the title of “Mar- 
riage Meditator.” 

Bummie believes that silence is truly 
golden and that whining gets a dog no- 
where; whether you’re waiting for a meal 
or a ride in the car, the best thing to do 
is just sit and look like a gentleman. And 
who can deny that this philosophy has 
certainly gotten Bummie somewhere! 
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oe has made himself quite 
the pet among the pets at the 16- 
acre Jacquemain Ranch just outside Santa 
Barbara. Medwyck, named after Ducky 
Medwyck the baseball player, is especially 
fond of Buff, a part German shepherd. 
Whether the feeling is mutual is some- 
thing only Buff can tell us, but the dog 


“Aw-w now look, ain’t a guy got any privacy? That's my pad. . . go find seems to feel kindly towards his odd friend. 
your own.” They can be seen frolicking together and 
“Fine with me, sport, but | ain't in here on purpose. | was walking along even though the duck is half the size of 


the garden wall when I fell off. Where's the door?” Buff, Me dwyck prefers sleeping with Def 


and causing general confusion. 


“H-m-m, so you're what they call a duck, 
huh? And on two feet yet. By the way, 
what d’ya use those big flappers for?’ 
“They ain‘’t for playing tennis, meat ball. 
Watch this.” 
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Photos by Budd E. Gonder 


| “If you were a little bigger son, and that guy with the camera wasn’t around I'd 
clobber you one. This is my chow dish . . . now beat it!” 
“Everyman for himself, meat ball. You just keep talking and I'll eat enough. 
for both of us.” 


“Hey ... okay! So you can swim, but that’s my water dish “So okay! The boss says you’re here to stay, but let’s have 
] not the Pacific Ocean. Now out!” : an understanding. That's no footstool, that’s me. Climb 


down off there and gimme a closer look at you.” 
“OK, you big lunk, I’m coming down, but no rough stuff. 
Besides I’m all dark meat.” 2 
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By Maurice R. Hinds 


(44 E are burying one of the best 
soldiers that ever marched at 
Camp Shelby!” 

As the words of the army chaplain rang 
out on that bright spring morning, 2,600 
men stood at attention. 

This was not a funeral for a famous 
colonel or general, but for a mongrel mas- 
cot who had been faithful to his outfit. 

Only a man who has been in the army 
can comprehend just how much a dog, 
any old dog, means to the average soldier. 
Basic training puts the first real strain on 
a rookie’s morale. The sight of an old 
dog strolling amiably up to him, wagging 
a tired but friendly tail, makes the soldier 
forget his plight momentarily. Here is 
something that reminds him of home, 
something friendly in the new surround- 
ings. Thus the common dog takes on a 
new and greater importance. 

There have been many stories written 
about the brave and heroic deeds of dogs 
during wartime, highly trained, pedigreed 
dogs in the K-9 Corps, and others, and 
they doubtless deserved every ounce of 
praise bestowed upon them. 

But what of the countless canines of 
every color, breed and cross-breed who 
roamed the army camps of the country 
during the war and those uncertain years 
just prior to the war? 

Such a dog was Elmer. He never car- 
ried any secret messages as far as we know, 
but he was a faithful soldier, faithful to 
the U.S. Army and his outfit to the extent 
that he received the biggest military fun- 
eral ever conducted for any soldier in the 
history of the U.S. Army. 

Elmer was born, of uncertain ancestry, 
some time during the year 1932. How 
he came into the possession of Harry 
Brown, nobody seems to know, but Brown, 
a New Albany, Indiana National Guards- 
man, promptly named his new pooch 
“Elmer.” 

Elmer was of a mixed breed, to say the 
least. His spotted brown body strongly 
resembled the bull dog, and his head had 
the general characteristics of a beagle. 
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Elmer was a promoter right from the 
beginning. He could wangle a bone 
with meat on it from a housewife who 
would chase any other dog off the place. 
There were few who could resist those sad 
eyes and that wagging, sawed-off-tail. 

When he was about a year old he 
started attending drill with guardsman 
Brown, leading the men up and down the 
street back of the armory, eventually mak- 
ing the armory his permanent abode. 

Each summer the guards went to Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, for two weeks training 
and Elmer led his outfit on all hikes and 
parades. The noise from the rifle and 
machine-gun ranges didn’t faze him. 

When he reached the age of seven, many 
thought he would soon be too old to make 
the long marches, but he was to show 
them plenty yet. Elmer’s owner, Harry 
Brown, had long since dropped out of the 
guards, but Elmer was still rightfully his 
dog. In December of 1940, after Hitler 
had smashed through Europe, the 38th 
Division, Indiana National Guards were 
ordered to Camp Shelby, Miss. One of 
the many problems that arose was what to 
do with Elmer. 

Brown pondered the problem, but he 
knew all along what he would do. He told 
the guards to take Elmer. He knew that 
was what Elmer wanted. 

There was a rule about dogs not being 
allowed on troop trains, but the officers 
in charge looked the wrong way at the 
right time, and when the outfit left the 
train at Camp Shelby, Elmer was leading 
his men as always. 

Soon after the outfit arrived at Shelby, 
Elmer was made a sergeant. Later he was 
awarded the good conduct medal. 

He soon adapted himself to his new 
surroundings and the intensive training. 
Maneuvers were nothing new to him, and 
no one would attempt to calculate the 
number of miles he covered in a day. 

But Elmer’s work day did not end at 
sundown. After evening chow, he seemed 
to know where the guards of his company 
would be walking their posts. He would 


check on each of them, even making the 
rounds with them for awhile. At all in- 
spections Elmer would accompany the first 
sergeant down the long rows of men, look- 
ing them over with a critical eye. On 
cold, raw, wet days he could have found 
a tent to sleep in, but Elmer never reniged 
on his buddies. 

Elmer had one bad habit, a habit, in- 
cidentally, that eventually was to prove his 
undoing. He would chase any dog that 
dared to invade his company area. 

One day Elmer was so engrossed in re- 
moving one of his four-legged adversaries 
from the area that he ran into the path of 
a jeep. The driver stood the jeep on end, 
but too late. Elmer lay dead in the com- 
pany street of his beloved outfit. 

Companies B and D were stunned. That 
night at mess many plates went back un- 
touched. All recreational events sche- 
duled for the evening were canceled. 
Passes for the evening were turned back 
in, unused. The driver of the jeep put in 
a request for a change of jobs, saying he 
never wanted to drive again. 

During the night the commanders of 
the two companies decided to ask permis- 
sion from the battalion commander to hold 
a military funeral for Elmer. He not only 
gave his permission but said he would 
seek permission from the regimental com- 
mander to turn out the whole battalion. 
“Be good training for the men,” he 
growled, blowing his nose. 

The whole regiment, 2,600 strong, 
marched in a special funeral parade for 
Elmer, led by the regiental commander 
himself! 

At the graveside the Chaplain conduct- 
ed the funeral services. Then came the 
thunderous salute from the firing squad. 
As the bugler softly played taps, Sergeant 
Elmer, after nine colorful years on this 
earth, was laid to rest. 

The little marker at the head of the 
grave read simply,— “Sergeant Elmer, 
Mascot, Killed in Line of Duty.” 
Reprinted from the Kentucky Dept. of 
Fish and Wildlife Magazine. 
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By M. D. Bellomy 


ROM the tiniest feathered “mono- 

coupe” to the largest “bomber-like” 
birds, each member of the Bird Patrol has 
been given a special assignment to be car- 
ried on all during its lifetime. Each bird- 
plane is its own captain and is answerable 
to no one but the Creator who has made 
known to each its specific mission in life. 
This mission has great significance for, 
most of the time, the Bird Patrol works 
for the good of all mankind. Its members 
destroy germ-carrying flies and mosquitoes, 
tree-killing larvae and scales, plant-eating 
bugs and insects. They even drill into trees 
and bore into the earth to extract hidden 
pests and parasitic killers. 

The English sparrow is a patrolman that 
accomplishes untold good for mankind, but 
unfortunately, it is one that is abused and 
shabbily-treated the world around. The 
sparrow is a city-dweller usually, setting up 
housekeeping in localities where no other 
bird would consider building. The spar- 
row’s life is not an easy one. Few seeds 
are to be found on paved sidewalks and 
streets, in small backyards or on roof-tops. 
If it were not for city parks and the few 
persons who love almost any living crea- 
ture, our happy little sparrows might be- 


By Winifred 


ETROUCHKA, our year old Man- 

chester terrier, comes to the newspaper 
office where we work every day. He stays 
at the office all day, and is considered one 
of the staff. 

His first duty each morning is to run 
into the shop and greet all of the em- 
ployees. Just so that no one will be of- 
fended or left out, he goes to each man in 
a regular order which he established dur- 
ing his first weeks in life. 

The paper goes to press at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and Petrouchka needs no 
clock to tell him when press time comes. 
He immediately comes to the front office, 
where he sits in the cashier’s window on a 
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come extinct. 

This sprightly bird has a reputation for 
noisiness and disorderliness so, in most 
cases, human beings consider him an un- 
desirable neighbor. It is only within the 
past decade that the city sparrow’s plight 
has been considered and food put out for 
him during severe winters. 

Little do many persons realize it, but 
for every bit of charity received, the spar- 
row pays many times over with the service 
he renders. He removes insects of all kinds 
from trees, grass, shrubbery, plants and 
garden plots and flowerbeds. Indeed, if 
no sparrows lived in our cities it is not 
unlikely each season’s plant-life would 
quickly disappear, victims of the nation’s 
countless hungry insects. 

It may be that sparrows are not loved 
more because so little is known of their 
good qualities. The sparrow’s mischie- 
vious ways have been publicized for cen- 
turies, but his really worthwhile qualities 
have been almost entirely over-looked or 
taken for granted. Many of us sincerely 
hope this intelligent member of the Bird 
Patrol will receive the kind treatment and 
good-will he so justly deserves in the fu- 
ture. 


K. Armstrong 


small pile of the latest edition. Customers 
who come there for their papers are re- 
quired to love him a little before he will 
move enough to let them take a newspaper 
from the counter. 


Petrouchka goes everywhere that his 
owner, the editor, goes. Recently, he at- 
tended a church supper at St. Michael’s 
parish church in Radom, Illinois. No one 
seemed to think it odd that a little dog 
should have dinner in the church dining 
room with the parishioners. 


After all, there was a man known as St. 
Francis of Assisi who would have smiled 
gently. 


The Nightjar or Fern Owl is another 
distinguished member of the Bird Patrol. 
His family, like so many other bird fam- 
ilies, is large and consists of many individ- 
ual branches. He is a nocturnal prowler, 
flying a night “beat.” During these ex- 
cursions, he gorges himself on insects— 
especially moths and beetles. Needless to 
say, he is considered one of the farmer’s 
greatest allies, 


Although most people have a decided 
aversion to bats, these little winged ani- 
mals must be rated on the “best” list of 
creatures that are extremely beneficial to 
mankind. Their particular delight—ap- 
petite-wise—is catching and devouring 
mosquitoes. If ever an act of mercy were 
performed for human beings, mosquito- 
catching certainly is it. Mosquitoes are 
not only plaguing, pestiferous creatures, 
they are dangerous to our well-being. So, 
vote of thanks and a word of appreciation 
is definitely in order for the bat’s eternal 
“mosquito watch.” 

Hereafter, when any one of us sees a 
bird winging its way from tree to tree, or 
hopping along the ground, I hope we will 
remember it is a member of a very won- 
derful aerial patrol, a patrol that maintains 
a round-the-clock sentry stint, guarding 
human beings from greater and more 
devastating insect attack. In addition to 
the beauty and joy they bring with them 
wherever they go. 
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Nurse Sarah Mandel shows one of her patients the new carrier , which will make short 

trips safe and comfortable for small animals. The carrier may be obtained at the Society's 

headquarters and all its branches throughout the state for 50c each, or through the mails for 
75¢ each ($1.00 west of the Mississippi). 


The Massachusetts S.P.C.A. has offered a reward of $50.00 for information leading to the 

arrest and conviction of the person or persons responsible for illegally setting a trap in 

Muddy River, Brookline, which ensnared and injured a duck. The duck, helpless and almost 

submerged from the weight of the trap was rescued by Agents Walter Kilroy and Carl 
Bragner. Fortunately the duck recovered completely and was released. 
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Sanctuary Schedule 


HE second year of courses at our Al- 

vord Wild-Life Sanctuary will, if pres- 
ent indications signify anything, be even 
more successful than those of last year. 
Most of those who attended the initial 
courses have already made reservations, 
and inquiries and reservations from teach- 
ers, camp counselors and nature lovers, in 
general, are being received. 

The schedule of courses for is as follows: 

1. Nature Counselors’ Course—June 16- 
22 
Cost: $55.00 One credit 
Training in methods, skills, and 
knowledge of nature, qualifying the 
graduate of the course for employ- 
ment in summer camp work. 
School Camping—June 30—July 13 
Cost: $105.00 Two credits 
A course especially for teachers who 
will be going into a school system that 
has camping or for teachers whose 
school will be going into camping 


soon. 

3. Conservation Education W orkshop— 
July 14-27 . 
Cost: $105.00 Two credits 


A beginning course that provides 
methods of teaching as well as skills 
and knowledge of the outdoors. 

4. Biological Field Studies—July 28 — 
August 10 
Cost: $105.00 Two credits 
Pre-requisite —- Conservation Educa- 
tion Workshop above or equivalent 
advanced content, methodology and 
skills. Some emphasis on outdoor 
living, as well. 

5. Humane Education—August 11-24 
Cost: $105.00 Two credits 
Discusses importance of teaching for 
attitudes as well as content in all sub- 
ject fields. Use of animals in the class- 
room and their ideal use in teaching, 
not only content but as an aid to 
character development. 

All course credit is through Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. If 
courses are not taken for credit, deduct 
$10 from any course but #1. Prices list- 
ed include board, room, tuition, health 
insurance and use of recreational facilities. 

Address all inquiries to: Director, Al- 
vord Wild-Life Sanctuary, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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Pictured here is Prosecuting 
Officer Carl Bragner wearing 
the new uniform which will 
henceforth distinguish the 
officers of our Society. Where- 
ever this uniform is _ seen, 
citizens of the Commonwealth 
will know that our Society’s 
representative is acting in 

behalf of animals. 
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H® again! It has been fun to see all your 
BKTA characters you have mailed in to me. 
@ }? It shows me that some of you have really been think- 


ing about how to be kind to animals. This month’s 
>) “character” was sent in by Ruth Roy of Woburn, 

Mass. Thank you, Ruth, for your suggestion and I 
know the other young readers will remember your BKTA 
Character this summer or anytime, when they are horse back 


riding. 


MAY 's 


This sad soul is Spur-rey. Poor Spur-rey! He doesn’t 
realize that when he spurs his horse constantly, that it 
hurts the horse and sometimes makes him mad. Spur-rey 
blames the horse for its “bad manners” when really poor 
Spur-rey is at fault. Are you like Spur-rey, spurring your 
horse to make him do the things you want him to do, or 
do you understand that your horse has feelings too? 


My Native French Dog 


By Elena Mary Siff (age 12) 


BK7TA CAARARTER 


AST year my mother and father and I lived in France. While 
there we went to a kennel and bought a sweet little golden 
colored cocker spaniel. When we saw the pedigree papers we 
noticed the puppy's father and mother belonged to Ali Khan, 
which makes our puppy part of an important royal family. 
Lucky is my dog’s name but his French name is Etto. All 
pedigreed dogs born in France in 1956 had to be given a name 
starting with “E”. Lucky is now a year and a half. He traveled 
with us on the big steamer “Cristoforo Colombo” and flew with 
us to California, where we are now living. 
At first we had to speak to Lucky in French but now we 
speak English, of course. 
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Double-Letter Animals 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


(The names of some animals contain double letters, such as 
gazeLLe, LLama, etc. Can you complete the names of the 
“double-letter” animals in this puzzle? ) 


——l1 


My first made Davy Crockett’s cap. 
My second purrs when happy. 

My third the Indians liked to hunt. 
My fourth is small and yappy. 

My furryfifths hop, skip and jump. 
My sixth may bellow loudly. 

My seventh has a bushy tail 
That curls up very proudly. 

My eighth deceives by “playing dead”, 
And lies there most inertly. 

My ninth’s a water animal 
That catches fish expertly. 

My tenth supplies fine wool to make 
A splendid suit or dress. 

These all live in the U.S.A. 
Who are they? Can you guess? 


My Dog 
By Cynthia Edson (age I1) 


My dog’s name is Lassie, I think she is quite classy; 
Her hearts full of love, and she’s free as a dove; 
That’s my little Lassie! 


She was given to me, she’s just a mutt, you see; 
But my hearts full of glee, and I love her, you see, 
Because she is my little Lassie! 
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Horse Sense 


By Becky Packer 


I guess most everyone has heard of horse sense. Well my 
horse Ned has plenty of that. When Ned first arrived I 
thought it would be a very easy task to take care of him. The 
first night we had him I learned different. Right away he 
decided to look the place over so he lifted the gate up in his 
teeth, set it down gently and then started his night venture. I 
heard him clip clopping down the driveway and leaped out of 
bed. It was only 1:00 in the morning and I was exhausted but 
I knew someone had to get him in. 

I threw on my coat and ran outside. He wouldn’t come 
when I called him so I snatched the oats pail in my hand and 
went after him. He came right to me and I shut him in his 
stall. This kept going on night after night so we did the one 
logical thing. We put a padlock on his gate. 

I guess that takes care of Ned’s horse sense. 


Draw a picture with this “Animalque” as part of the drawing. 
The theme of your picture should be—Be-Kind-To-Animals, 
They-Have-Feelings-Too! Mail your drawing and a few sen- 
tences explaining your thought behind the picture to: Animal- 
que, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. We will publish the 
drawing we feel has the best thought about kindness to animals. 
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Make-a-rhyme 


By Marianne Ketchum 


He builds his nest upon the ground. 

Amid long grass it may be found. 

His merry song of spink-spank-spink 

Tells us that he’s a—— ————— —. 


With reddish breast and back of blue, 

He’s the prettiest bird you ever knew. 

He brings us happiness, I’ve heard. 

He is our beautiful ———— 


She holds her tail almost erect, 

This small brown bird, neat and correct. 
We build a fiine bird house and then 

In it may dwell the wee House ——— —. 


6. To GRow oLo. 2.4 PLACE FoR SPORTS. 
T. To Finise. 3. River in ITALY. 

9. NoT CookED. 5S. NoT So. 

ll. TREE. 8.7fo Live in A PLACE. 


3. Correct. (silane) GRIEF.’ 


I¢ BEHOLD. 12. Show ME STATE - ABBY. 
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NOWSHOES was a bright-eyed, friend- 

ly, noisy little fox terrier who ac- 

quired his name because of his four white 

feet. He was a present to Debbie on her 

eighth birthday and he became her con- 
stant companion and playmate. 

One bitterly cold, snowy November day, 
Snowshoes went out for his daily run with- 
out Debbie. An hour passed and he did 
not return. As darkness fell and more 
snow began to fall, Debbie was frantic with 
anxiety. Her mother and father tried to 
reassure her but privately they shook their 


Pets Names -- Custom 


ee HAT shall we name it?” is 

usually the first question asked 
when a new pet joins the household. Some 
owners give as much thought to an ap- 
propriate pet name as they do to nameing 
the baby. Others slap the first one that 
comes to mind onto the animal, regardless 
of how ludicrous or incongruous it is. 

Spot, Sport, Rover and Prince are still 
common dog names while Tom, Kitty and 
Tabby, or just plain Puss are often wished 
on the cat. 

I like to take my time naming my pets, 
studying their characteristics and personali- 
ties to find a name that is apt, catchy and 
different. 

Several years ago, a small round pillow 
on the foot of my bed became the fa- 
vorite curling-up spot for my black Persian 
kitten. Almost immediately we called her 
Little Miss Muffet. Muffet’s son reminded 
me of a tiny bear cub, so Teddy Bear 
seemed to suit him. One of Miss Muffet’s 
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Lost! Snowshoes 


By Alice D. Nelson 


heads. How could a little house dog sur- 
vive even one night of the bitter cold 
unless some neighbor had taken him in- 
side? 

Next morning the telephone was in 
constant use. A neighbor reported she had 
seen a man pick up Snowshoes and put 
him in his car. She thought it somebody 
in the family and paid little attention. A 
friend returning from the mountain pass 
thirty miles away thought he had seen a 
little dog run across the read but the 40- 
degree below zero cold kept him in his 
warm Car. 

A raging blizzard now swept the Wy- 
oming countryside but looking at Debbie's 
tearful eyes the men in the family or- 
ganized a search party and finally succeed- 
ed in reaching the spot where Snowshoes 
was reported to have been seen. They re- 
turend almost frozen but empty handed. 

Debbie did not cry now but she became 
very quiet and ate nothing. Indeed every- 
one in the family had little appetite or 


Tailored 


daughters, a small black imp, was dubbed 
Darkey. Another black Persian with a 
pixy nature I named Pixie Belle and her 
clumsy, slow-poke son was appropriately 
tagged Pokey. 


Among the cat refugees we adopted was 
Skeezee, coined from Skeezix. It fitted 
him like a glove. Tippey-Toze, my Per- 
sian, lives up to his name, while Tommy 
Tucker, his bob-tailed nephew literally 
“sings for his supper.” Another nephew, 
short-haired, yellow, awkward and shy, 
bore the name Cheyanne for three months, 
until I discovered it was necessary to 
change it to Cheyandy. 


As for dogs, Zipper is the most custom- 
tailored name I could have wished on my 
tiny toy box-terrier. An Irish name seemed 
fitting for her white-coated, black-eared 
son who looked as though he had sat in an 
ink puddle. He became McGuffey . . . 
Guffey for short. It suits him. 


laughter that week. Then one evening, 
a week after Snowshoes was lost, the mir- 
acle happened! The manager of a motor- 
court three miles outside of town, tele- 
phoned to say that a little dog had limped 
up on his porch the night before almost 
starving and with four frozen white feet. 
Perhaps it was the lost dog. 

Dinner, hot on the table, was forgotten 
as Debbie and her father ran for the car. 
A half-hour later, Debbie held Snowshoes 
in her arms once again. He was almost 
a skeleton now and the pads on his white 
feet were torn and bleeding. His once 
bright eyes were dim, but all the way home 
his tail gave feeble thumps of joy. 

Somehow, someway Snowshoes had es- 
caped from his kidnapper and spent the 
entire week returning home surviving in 
some miraculous way the blizzard and the 
40-degree below zero cold without food 
or protection. 

That was a happy time for Snowshoes 
and Debbie were together once again! 


© By Hazel E. Howard 


Animals, it appears, do not distinguish 
consonant sounds. I can substitute any 
other consonant for the “G” in McGuffey’s 
name and he is equally responsive. Pixie 
could become Dixie, Trixie or Rixie and 
she wouldn’t recognize the difference. Con- 
sequently I try to avoid vowel similarities 
in my pets’ names. 

Each one knows his own name. For 
instance, when eating in the patio, I would 
be surrounded by Pixie Belle, Pokey, 
Skeezee and McGuffey, waiting for sam- 
ples. Breaking off a tidbit, I would say, 
“Pixie,” and she would step forward for 
her portion while the others sat and 
watched until their name was called. 

No two cats or dogs possess the same 
characteristics any more than do human 
beings and it is fun to give them names 
that individualize them. But don’t make 
the mistake of calling a cute puppy Tiny, 
as a friend of my did. It grew into a 
great Dane-sized dog! 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P.C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of 


Box 372 

Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed ................00000 


Please Check choice above. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was —— with 
the material in POPULAR Ss looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


ag DOGS 
$3; 2 yrs., SS 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3. Pa. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1956 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.25. 

Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual! 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.0¢ 
Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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You... 


You... 


who have sent a subscription of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


to your favorite library or institution. . . . 


J You 


who have been thinking about sending a subscription to your 
local library, hospital, doctor’s office or any place where more 


people might enjoy OUR DUMB ANIMALS... . 


Here... 


is an opportunity for you to become an Ambassador of Kindness and 
have others share your enjoyment of the magazine by sending your gift 
subscription where you think it is needed and wanted. Or, if you are not 
a subscriber . . . treat yourself to a subscription on this Special One 
Dollar Subscription Offer. Fill in the blank below and send it to us with 
your check or money order for the number of subscriptions you desire. 
Our special price is good only when accompanied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for §................ Please send a years subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the“following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


DONOR’ NAME 
STREET 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1957 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be senf on a separate sheet) 
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